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THE INSTITUTE 
OF FILM TECHNIQUES 


By HANS RICHTER 


City College Courses Are Designed to Give Both Professionals 


and Non-Professionals a Well-Rounded Experience in Film Making. 


HEN Irving Jacoby 

founded the Institute of 
Film Techniques at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York 
in 1941, there were not 
enough people to fill the Gov- 
war need for 
trained workers to produce 
information films. The direct 
and immediate aim of the 
College was to help fill this 
gap aad to train people pro- 
fessionally as seriously and as 
quickly as possible. The Institute's program was built 
exclusively to train in how to make and use the docu- 
mentary film. Students were trained and got jobs. 


As the war went on this purpose diminished. Jobs 
became scarcer . . . but amazingly enough, the Insti- 
tute at CCNY, after a short decline, grew steadily. 
More students registered, more courses were asked 
for, and more were given. Before the war ended, the 
Institute’s enrollment expanded to 350 students. 


Hans Richter 


One of the explanations for this phenomenon is the 


fact that only half the student body wanted to be 
professionals in the usual sense of the word. They were 
already working with film in government agencies, 
small companics, laboratories, or were assigned to film 
jobs in the Armed Forces. They wanted additional 
training to improve their salary status, or were just 
interested in knowing more about the medium of 
which they knew only a little. But what was to be done 
with the other half of the student body, that did not 
intend to prepare for jobs? 


Many of them had made films before they came to 
the Institute, and they would go on making them after 
they left it. Film making is a passion, we all know 
that; and this is true not only for professionals but 
for amateurs. But amateur productions, as they've been 
shown to us in the classroom, have been, with few 
exceptions, of poor quality. 

One of our students, for example, a cook, spent 
night after night, when his daily work was done, 
shooting movie film at all kinds of foreign nationality 


_ clubs or offices for Chinese and Russian war relief. He 


was helped by other students. But his well intentioned 
films consisted almost exclusively of long shots. 
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Another student, a stockbroker 
with medical interests, made sur- 
gical films, very well photographed 
but all in close-ups. One student, a 


union official, showed a film about — 


Civilian Defense which was not in- 
telligible unless it was explained. 
A young woman, panning up and 
down through Mexico, didn’t give 
us a chance to look straight at a 
single shot. Another student offered 
a film about exotic flowers, which 
was, despite the love which went 
into its making, just a series of 
beautiful stills. There were films 
made about marriages, landscapes, 
autos, children, strikes, meetings — 
in many of them the touch of re- 
ality which, if pursued profession- 
ally, would have made real films. 
Moving letters come in: a man 
who worked at a postoffice for 32 
years asks whether the study or the 
use of the motion picture could 


bring a little color into his grey 
monotonous life, and whether it 
could help him enjoy life a little at 
its end; a woman clerk at the re- 
ception desk of a hospital wants to 
know whether she can learn enough 
in our courses to make little films 
about the things she observes in 
her daily work; and so on. 

People want to express them- 
selves. They are attracted by the 
film as a chance to find an outlet 
for their creative energies. There 
are creative energies in every hu- 
man being, but for the most part 
they have no outlet. 

These people will make films in 
any case, trained or untrained, pro- 
fessional or amateur. They and 
their families and their children 
and their friends and the children 
of their friends will be the subjects. 
If nobody helps them make good 
films, they will make bad ones. 


Institute Students Shooting A Film 


We stand on the edge of the ex- 
pansion of the 16mm film. Soon 
there will be film projectors in 
every third home; good cameras; 
black and white and color film will 
appear, and maybe even something 
like a good 16mm film viewer! 
Everybody will try his hand at 
movie making. Thousands of 
people will make bad films. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people will 
see these films in family groups, 
clubs, churches, at meetings and in 
schools. An enormous audience will 
get a wrong slant from these non- 
professionals — visually as well as 
mentally. Why not help these un- 
daunted film makers to make bet- 
ter films by giving clearcut practi- 
cal training which puts them firmly 
on the right road? There is nothing 
miraculous about the technical side 
of film production that can’t be 
learned in a relatively short time. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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ONE STEP 


econ that weakens the eco- 
nomic strangle hold the major 
producers and distributors of enter- 
tainment films have over the inde- 
pendent theater owner is a victory 
for the public. For its varied needs 
— for art and education as well as 
entertainment —will be more like- 
ly to be met in a flexible, adaptable 
setup than in a fixed one controlled 
from the top. And the Supreme 
Court decision, written by Chief 
Justice Stone, in the Jackson Park 
Theater case seems to be a step in 
that direction. 

The theater owners brought suit 
in the District Court for Northern 
Illinois . against RKO, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, Loew’s Inc. and others 
because they were unable to secure 
films for exhibition until preferred 
exhibitors had completed their runs 
and the usual clearance period had 
elapsed. The Jackson Park Theater, 
on Chicago’s South Side, had to 
wait ten weeks after the end of the 
Loop run before they could rent 
feature films, regardless of the price 
they offered. This usual practice of 
the entertainment film industry is 
a device to make the public pay 
higher admissions than would result 
in a freely competitive market. 

Although the practice is an old 
one it did not cause hardship to the 
Jackson Park Theater until the ad- 
vent of the double feature. Before 
that there was enough first-run 
product to go around, even though 
the Loop theaters may have se- 
cured the best of it. The jury found 
that, with the double feature, the 
downtown theaters used substan- 
tially all the first-run product, and 


Jackson Park had to become part: 


of the “illegal” system or go out of 
business. Both the Court of Ap: 
peals and the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the jury verdict. 

The defendants did not “assail 


oO 


pense of the victim. . 


R I A L 


FORWARD 


the jury’s verdict, so far as it found 
an unlawful conspiracy to main- 
tain a discriminatory system of dis- 
tribution.” And commenting on it 
Chief Justice Stone wrote: “. . . pe- 
titioners were entitled, as of right, 
to continue to purchase and show 
films which had not had prior show- 
inging free of the restraints of the 
unlawful distribution system.” 

What the defendants objected to 
was solely the proof of damage. 
First they argued that the theater 
owners could not prove damage, 
since they could show only what 
their income was, not what it myht 
have been under free competition. 
Then they added that since the il- 
legal system kept admission prices 
up, it probably benefitted the the- 
ater anyway. If that were upheld, 
Stone pointed out in his opinion, it 
“would enable the wrongdoer to 
profit by his wrongdoing at the ex- 
. the wrong- 
doer shall bear the risk of the un- 
certainty which his wrong has cre- 
ated.” And finally: “The evidence 
here was ample to support a just 
and reasonable inference that peti- 
tioners were damaged by respond- 
ents’ action, whose unlawfulness 
the jury has found, and respondents 
do not challenge.” Proof of damages 
in the amount of $120,000 was al- 
lowed, and the award, under the 
Clayton Act, was for three times 
that amount, $360,000. 

What the effect of this decision 
will be is difficult to forecast. But 
it would seem to give the independ- 
ent exhibitor a fighting chance for 
product. If he gets it, he will be in 
a better position to serve his local 
community, and we predict that he 
will earn more money in the proc- 
ess. Of course, if he lacks the cour- 
age to fight, there will be no change 
in a system that enriches a small 
group at the expense of the public. 
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Pictures above and to the right from Open City 


OPEN 


FILM NEWS adds its note of 
praise to the acclaim being given 
the Italian film, Open City. Con- 
sidering the difficulties of life in 
Italy, it is quite remarkable that 
such a well-executed film could be 
put together. Film stock is more 
scarce than bread and the elabo- 
rate studios of Mussolini’s day are 
smashed beyond use. Perhaps these 
losses have been blessings because 
the producers have, for the most 
part, used Rome as their studio. 

The film covers the underground 
army's fight for survival during the 
agonizing period when Allied troops 
were battering Cassino in their at- 
tempt to get to Rome. The title is 
a slight indulgence in irony. The 
Germans declared Rome an open 
city but there was no surcease in 
their war on the inhabitants. 

Almost everything that happens 
in the film involves the people who 
live in and near a block of flats in 
one of Rome’s working-class neigh- 
borhoods. There are the printer of 
the underground newspaper and 
young widow he is going to marry; 
there are innumerable old ladies 
and politically active children; and 
there are the resistance leader hunt- 
ed by the Nazis and two actresses 


CITY 


who prefer German hospitality to 
the company of their families. 

The person who holds this assort- 
ed group together is the neighbor- 
hood priest, a worldly-wise, good, 
but not sanctimonious man who 
meets a violent end for aiding the 
resistance. Right to that end, Aldo 
Fabrizi, who plays the part, turns 
in one of the finest jobs acting seen 
in a long time. The Hollywood pub- 
licists must be grateful that they 
don’t have to dip into their thinning 
stock of adjectives to describe his 
performance. The firing squad 
death of the priest is mild indeed 
compared to the hours of Gestapo 
sadism and eventual death visited 
on the resistance leader. This part, 
involving the emotional climax of 
the picture, is most convincingly 
played by Marcello Pagliero. 

The producers have been wise in 
allowing the audience to stay with 
the main characters long enough to 
get the feeling of really knowing 
them. And there is no attempt to 
emphasize one character or love in- 
terest at the expense of the story. 
Only the handling of the Germans 
inclines toward the melodramatic. 

Open City is distributed in the 
U.S. by Mayer-Burstyn, Inc. J.D. 


T here Ought To Be a Film” 


As Others See Us 


There ought to be a film telling us 
how little we know about the world by 
showing us how little the world knows 
about the United States of America. 


The film could open with a group of 
Europeans standing amidst the ruins of 
their homes. Through the windows of a 
gutted building they look toward Amer- 
ica, and their eyes come to rest on the 
proposed site for UNO. They see beauti- 
ful homes, well-kept lawns, two baths to 
every bedroom. The camera moves in on 
a group, meeting on a terrace overlook- 
ing the Sound. They are fighting for their 
stall showers, an inalienable right; they 
are shouting, these embottled farmers, 
“Millions for defense, but not one acre 
for peace.” We know that that isn’t the 
truth, or if it is, it isn’t the whole truth. 
But it seems like the whole truth to the 


peoples of Europe. 

Now the camera picks up a bomb- 
torn field that used to be a farm; and we 
see gathered about the craters some of 
the starving men, women and children 
of — anywhere but in the USA. They 
look longingly toward us for deliverance. 
And they see a noble congressman, fight- 
ing desperately for the whiteness of 
American bread. “Not one grain of 
wheat,” he shouts, “shall be exported 
across the several oceans until we are 
assured that not a whit of the whiteness 
of our bread will be lost.” We know, 
again, that this is not true, or if it is, 
it isn’t the whole truth. But it looks like 
the whole truth to our former allies. 


Now the camera picks up refugees, all 
over the world—Chinese and Poles, Jews 
and Catholics; and they all look to Amer- 
ica in the hope that from it will come 
leadership in pity, leadership in toler- 
ance. But what they see is Washington 
again, although this time the camera is in 
the Senate instead of the House. And 
there Senator Bilbo and a group of his 
colleagues, including the President of the 
U.S. Senate, stand shoulder to shoulder, 
fighting for their right, the eternal right 
to oppress a minority; standing on their 
parliamentary privilege to obstruct the 
will of the majority. We know that that 
isn’t the truth, or if it is, it isn’t the whole 
truth. But it appears to be the whole 
truth to much of the world. 


The commentator, in closing, says, “We 
would not wish to be judged by what has 
just been seen on the screen. Let us not 
judge our neighbors by the few partial 
truths we know of them.” 
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NEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


UNRRA film chief Bill Wells was 
girding himself at press time to re- 
new his single-handed attack on 
the commercial film industry — the 
first round of which was reported 
in these pages last month. As we 
write, Wells now has a specific in- 
cident to point to. 

Early in February, immediately 
following the sudden recognition 
by the cabinet of the seriousness of 
the European food situation and 
the announcement of measures to 
conserve wheat, the OWMR went 
to work with the War Advertising 
Council for a campaign in news- 
papers, magazines and radio to ex- 
plain the seriousness of the Euro- 
pean food situation; and libraries 
began to circulate whatever films 
on the situation they could get. 

OWMR called upon Francis Har- 
mon, who is what is left of the com- 
mercial industry's War Activities 
Committee, to arrange for distribu- 
tion of the excellent Canadian-made 
one-reeler, Suffer Little Children. 
After a delay of some two weeks, 
Harmon turned down the request. 
The theaters, he said, would not 
give the film a wide screening. We 
wonder which theaters, and why. 

The Bill Benton overseas film 
program will really have to pro- 
duce, once it gets under way, in 
order to justify the persistence and 
effort of those people who believe 
that the U.S. should have its own 
voice. It has been a constant strug- 
gle to keep the program going. 

At one stage of the game the 
House Rules Committee refused to 
permit the bill containing statutory 
authority for the information serv- 
ice to get to the floor. Then the 
United Press and the Associated 


Press cracked down and announced 
that they would no longer sell their 
news wires to the State ‘Depart- 
ment. Finally, the Budget Bureau 
knocked out of the budget all of 
the funds for contracting with 16mm 
and other producers for tailor-made 
educational and documentary films. 
Film head John Begg is confident 
that some funds will be restored. 

Hollywood received another firm 
slap on the wrist for “stalling” on 
any real educational film program. 
This time the rebuke came from 
Stuart Scheftel, President of Young 
America Films, who told the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Washington 
Visual Workers that Hollywood's 
timid ventures into the 16mm field 
have thus far tended towards pro- 
duction skill at the expense of edu- 
cational value. Scheftel cited a con- 
versation he had with Harry Warner 
as an example of Hollywood's stall- 
ing. Warner, according to Scheftel, 
said Warner Brothers had set aside 
$10,000,000 for educational films as 
far back as 1927. The depression 
was given as the first reason why 
the program was laid aside. Next 
“barrier” was the war. 

“As far as I can see,” Scheftel 
said, “Hollywood hasn't started yet. 
The Army and Navy proved that 
people can learn faster and better 
through films. When a real pro- 
gram is planned there will be no 
limits to the visual education field.” 

MANNING CLAGETT 


GEORGIA 


At a meeting of its Administra- 
tive Board in Atlanta on the sev- 
enth of February it was voted that 
the headquarters of the Southern 
Education Film Production Service 
be located at the University of 
Georgia in Athens. Aided by a grant 
of the General Education Board, 
the Service will produce films for 
tax-supported agencies in the nine 
cooperating states. Production will 
be on a reimbursable basis, and the 
General Education Board grant will 


be considered as a revolving fund. 

Although such a service has been 
under discussion for a number of 
years, formal steps to incorporate it 
were not taken until after the end 
of the war. At several meetings in 
Knoxville members of state agen- 
cies in the nine states, together with 
members of the staff of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, discussed 
the feasibility of a service and the 
prospects of making it self-sustain- 
ing. A good many of the agencies 
used films and had limited funds at 
their disposal for film production. 
Occasionally contracts were made 
with commercial agencies in the 
South but more often the part-time 
services of film makers were se- 
cured. This was not only an expen- 
sive way of handling the problem 
but a difficult one from the stand- 
point of the scheduling of releases. 

The new unit, according to the 
cooperating state officials, will not 
only assure the Southeast of a steady 
flow of needed film but it will at- 
tract film production personnel of 
high competence. Since these tech- 
nicians will live in the region, they 
will bring a deeper understanding 
to the subjects they present in film. 

It is expected that school films 
will be the major, but not the only 
output of the Service. Information 
films for farmers will also be made, 
as well as public relations films for 
the states, films on highway safety, 
health, etc. The Service will under- 
take no distribution, but clearing 
information among the states should 
increase the demand for usable films. 

Although the Service is to be lo- 


cated at the University of Georgia - 


and will be administratively tied in 
to the University, policy will be 
determined by its administrative 
board, which is made up of one 
representative of each member 
state and one representative of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Admin- 
istrative supervision will be dele- 
gated by the board to the Univer- 
sity on the basis of a specific con- 
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tract. Members of the Board are: 
Thomas Ford, Alabama Depart- 
ment of Conservation; Walter S. 
Brown, Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service; Richard E. Jaggers, 
Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion; Normer L. Gill, Mississippi 
Department of Education; Felix A. 
Grisette, North Carolina Planning 
Board; E. C. McReynolds, Tennes- 
see Agricultural Extension Service; 
James W. Brown, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education; and W. J. Mc- 
Glothlin, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Members from South Carolina 
and Florida are being added. 

Nicholas C. Read of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, now with Canada’s 
National Film Board, will be Direc- 
tor of the Service. 


COLORADO 


The Pueblo, Colorado, Junior 
College has established a film serv- 
ice to meet the needs of elementary 
and high schools and adult educa- 
tion groups in the area. The Col- 
lege service center has a film library 
from which local groups can draw, 
and projectors which can be bor- 
rowed, as well as facilities for re- 
pairing projectors. These services 
will be furnished at cost. Besides 
filling film and projector needs the 
College will conduct short courses 
for the training of teachers in the 
use of films and will publish in- 
formation useful to those in the 
community working with films. 


FILM FORUMS 


The National Committee on Film 
Forums was recently organized 
with the following members: (for 
the American Library Association ) 
Glen Burch, Chairman; Mrs. Patri- 
cia C. Blair, Robert A. Luke, R. 
Russell Munn, Miss Miriam D. 
Tompkins; (for the National Coun- 
cil of the YMCA) J. R. Bingham, 
Vice-Chairman; A. R. Deveny, Sid- 
ney P. File, Claude Leavers, L. 


Harry Strauss; (for the American 
Association for Adult Education ) 
Mrs. Mildred Matthews, Secretary; 
Thomas R. Adam; Seymour Bar- 
nard; Morse A. Cartwright; Robert- 
son Sillars. 

The program adopted by the 
Committee was: 

1. The collection and interchange 
of information on the national level. 

2. Sponsorship of experimental 
programs. 

3. Publication in Film Forum Re- 
view, a quarterly journal sponsored 
jointly by the Committee and the 
Institute of Adult Education, of re- 
sults of significant experiments both 
in the United States and abroad. 

4. Development of criteria by 
which films may be selected and 
analyzed for use with specific dis- 
cussion topics. 

5. Calling attention in Film Fo- 
rum Review to resource materials 
in the Committee’s field of interest. 


NEW RECORDER 


A new sound recorder which can — 


be used with either 16mm or 35mm 
stock and can record by either the 
variable area or density method has 
been unveiled by Western Electric. 
The new recorder is smaller in. size 
and weight than previous models 
and represents a marked departure 
in design from equipment in use to- 
day. It is expected to be available 
within the next few months. Prices 
have not been published. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The Navy has been using films 
for group psychotherapy. In a sym- 
posium reported in the August- 
November number of Sociometry, 
Howard P. Rome, Lt. Com. (MC), 
USNR, discusses some of the pro- 
duction problems and one of the 
results of the Navy. experiment. 
Both the group approach and the 
use of audio-visual aids were de- 
signed to facilitate the treatment of 
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tens of thousands of young men, 
using the relatively small number 
of trained psychiatrists available. 
Since the therapeutic film is only 
an adjunct and supplement to psy- 
chotherapy, and is designed to stim- 
ulate group discussion that will be 
psychiatrically profitable, the tech- 
nical adviser must be in close touch 
with the film makers from script to 
final editing. For instance, instead 
of literal chronology and factual 
detail, these films are best present- 
ed synoptically, using flashbacks 
and other devices to link causal re- 
lationships, and thus help patients 
to understand the basic factors in 
their difficulties. The editing, thus, 
becomes a psychological problem, 
the solution of which requires close 
supervision by the psychiatrist. 
Each film, specifically produced 
to achieve a certain result, must be 
shown only to patients who have 
been properly prepared, and each 
exhibition must be followed by an 
equally well-prepared group discus- 
sion. The psychiatrist using films 
must learn a new technique; for he 
is supplementing his skills, not sub- 
stituting a film for one of them. 
An analysis of 200 question- 
naires following the showing of a 
film on combat fatigue at two treat- 
ment centers showed “remarkable 
consistency of response.” Dr. Rome 
concludes: “Therapeutic films can 
condense ‘the chronology of social 
and psychic events in such a man- 
ner that a life-like emotional partici- 
pation on a trial scale is possible.” 
In the same symposium Zerka 
Toeman ‘of the Psychodramatic In- 
stitute in‘ New York warns against 
use of the therapeutic film without 
adequate follow-up. Dr. Jacob L. 
Moreno is quoted in part as follows: 


“Due to the fact that the instiga- 
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tors, producers and actors have no 
psychiatric and psychological train- 
ing these films (Lady in the Dark, 
Now Voyager, Conflict, Love Let- 
ters, Spellbound ) can well be classi- 
fied as ‘pseudo’ (sic) therapeutic. 

“They can be called dangerous 
undertakings, spreading false no- 
tions, portraying untrue explana- 
tions of causes and distorted cures 
on the screen. . . . An important 
medium by which masses of peo- 
ple can be treated simultaneously 
has come into the hands of laymen 
who are unwittingly promoting a 
form of quackery which may be- 
come the greatest barrier to the 
psychodramatic film of the future.” 


Toeman goes on to describe a re- 
cent experiment made with some 
films on “spontaneity training” pro- 
duced by Moreno in 1934. The films 
are extemporaneous, and though 
eleven years old at the time of the 
study, did not seem dated to the 
audiences. Two audiences, one 
largely of college students (adoles- 
cents — mostly female), and an- 
other of teachers and professional 
workers, saw two therapeutic films. 
The first was an introduction to the 
warming up to, and subsequent 
transfer of, simple spontaneity 
states, such as a sculptress starting 
a new work in clay, a girl waiting 
for someone who fails to appear, 
etc. The second told of a young girl 
of means who achieved emotional 
stability through overcoming the 
personal problems of becoming a 
waitress. The film shows her devel- 
opment before, during and after 
treatment. The films cdpy the ac- 
tual psychodramatic sessions. 

The student audience showed a 
much higher participation quotient 
than did the teachers, who reacted 
with irritation, rejection, conflicts 


and endless questioning. The author 
concludes that the amount of ca- 
tharsis obtained from therapeutic 
films depends upon the problem 


_ and solution portrayed, the type of - 


actor used, and the amount of inter- 
action between members of the 
audience. She adds, in agreement 
with Moreno, that the therapeutic 
film shown theatrically is danger- 
ous since it may stir up audiences 
to a point where they will leave the 
theater with conflicts sensitized, dor- 
mant problems reawakened, with- 
out the possibility of resolving or 
satisfying what has been activated. 
The follow-up by an actual psycho- 
dramatic session under skilled guid- 
ance appears to Toeman to be the 
only alternative to an otherwise 


risky therapeutic undertaking. 


TEXTBOOK-FILMS 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
has entered into an arrangement 
with textbook publishers D. C. 
Heath and Ginn and Co. for coordi- 
nated efforts in the production and 
distribution of classroom films. 


NEW LAB FOR CAPITOL 


Laboratory services for 16mm 
productions have been brought 
closer to the national consumer by 
the opening of a complete black 
and white film processing plant by 
Byron, Inc. at 1712 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. Byron 
will continue to operate its film pro- 
duction and recording facilities. 


STILL SRO 


Documentary continues to turn 
them away at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. And the national publicity 
given the show has brought in let- 
ters from all over the country: from 
schools, colleges and Rotary Clubs; 
prisons, parishes, and parochial 
schools; asking for the series. Films 
loaned by the Signal Corps and the 
Office of War Information are not 


available to the public, but most of 
the other films are. 

The programs for March include 
a selection of outstanding educa- 
tional films, highlighting those that 
document the coming of the war. 


Firms SHown Durinc MARCH: 
MARCH 1, 2, 3 
Social Comment: Public Health 
The Fight for Life, 1941; Pare Lorentz 
MARCH 4, 5, 6, 7 
A Review of Documentary Film 
Development 
Film and Reality, 1939-41 ; Alberto 
Cavalcanti 
MARCH 8, 9, 10 
Films for Education 
Die Steinernen Wunder von Naumburg, 
1935; R. Bamberger and C. Oertel 
Van Eyck’s “Adoration of the Lamb,” 
1937; Andre Cauvin 
La Lettre, 1938; Jean Mallon 


The Transfer of Power, 1939; Arthur 
Elton 


Sweeney Steps Out, 1944; Joseph 
Krumgold 
Cold Front, 1943; Walt Disney 
Chicken Little, 1943; Walt Disney 
MARCH lI1, 12, 18, 14 
Social Comment: Unemployment and 
Rural Electrification 
Power and the Land, 1940; Joris Ivens 
Valley Town, 1940; Willard Van Dyke 
MARCH 15, 16, 17 
The Coming of War: German Propa- 
ganda Films 
The Triumph of the Will, 1934-36; Leni 
Riefenstahl 
Pilots, Gunners, Radio Operators, 1937 
The Baptism of Fire, 1940 
Newsreels, 1940 
MARCH 18, 19, 20, 21 
The Coming of War 
The Ramparts We Watch, 1940; Louis 
de Rochemont 
MARCH 22, 23, 24 
English Wartime Documentaries 
Channel Incident, 1940; Anthony 
Asquith 
They Also Serve, 1940; Ruby Grierson 
MARCH 25, 26, 27, 28 
American Wartime Documentaries 
Target for Tonight, 1941; Harry Watt 
Fellow Americans, 1942; Garson Kanin 
Power for Defense, 1941; Arch Mercey 
Ring of Steel, 1942; Garson Kanin 
At the Front in North Africa, 1942; 
Signal Corps 
MARCH 29, 30, 31 | 
American Wartime Documentaries 
The World at War, 1943; Samuel 
Spewack 


FILM COUNCIL 


As a first step in the national 
program of the Film Council of 
America, a luncheon meeting of the 
newly organized New York Film 


= 


Council was held on the 13th of 
February. Significant and new in 
New York is the fact that all types 
of producer and distributor were 
represented at the meeting. In addi- 
tion to the documentary producers 
and distributors, who have been ac- 
customed to discussing their com- 
mon problems for years, the indus- 
trial and school fields were repre- 
sented. Principal speakers at the 
meeting were Thomas Brandon, 
with a message from the Film Coun- 
cil of America, and John Grierson, 
recently returned from abroad. Or- 
ville Goldner, temporary chairman, 
introduced Mr. Grierson. 

In his speech, Grierson summa- 
rized the accomplishments of doc- 
umentary to date and made a strong 
plea for unity and a common pro- 
gram to “make something nation- 
ally and internationally significant 
of the medium which we have in 
our hands.” 


The second meeting, on March 
13th, was a business meeting, at 
which time the By-Laws of the N.Y. 
Film Council were approved and 
officers elected. 


The Council's purpose is “to ar- 
range meetings for those interested 
in the furtherance of production, 
distribution and utilization of films 
and other audio-visual materials.” 

Officers elected were: Thomas 
Brandon, Chairman; Willard Van 
Dyke, Vice Chairman; Richard 
Griffith, Executive Secretary; Al 
Rosenberg, Treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee. consists of Iris Bar- 
ry, Louis Condit, Bosley Crowther, 
Irene Cypher, Elizabeth Flory, Or- 
ville Goldner, Ella Marquardt, A. H. 
O’Connor, Harold Roberts, and the 
four officers mentioned above. 


TELEVISION 

In an article appearing in The 
Journal of Marketing, Mr. Robert 
L. Gibson reports that only 28 per 
cent of the television listeners polled 
in the Schenectady area favor mo- 


tion pictures for television shows. 
Mr. Gibson interprets this relative 
lack of popularity as being due to 


' the fact that the films which are 


used have not been made for tele- 
vision. More close-ups and greater 
photographic contrast are needed. 
Of the audience which liked films, 
79 per cent wanted feature length 
pictures and only 15 per cent pre- 
ferred shorts. Six per cent liked 
both. Mr. Gibson explains this situ- 
ation by saying that “most of the 
shorts used are educational and the 
mass of people are no more inter- 
ested in being educated over televi- 
sion than over the radio — unless 
the sugar coating is thick.” 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


After lengthy study and delibera- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget has 
decided that the Library of Congress 
shall be the distribution agency for 
Federal Government films. The big- 
gest part of the Library’s immediate 
job will be the distribution of nu- 
merous OWI and OJAA films made 
during the war but still having con- 
siderable educational value. The 
Library will not furnish films direct- 
ly to users but will supply prints to 
libraries. Continuing agencies, such 
as the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Mines, will dis- 
tribute their own films as in the past 


but the Library will make informa- 


tion on these films available to users. 

One of the most significant items 
in the Library of Congress an- 
nouncement is the fact that it will 
distribute not only to existing film 
libraries but also to book libraries. 
For many years there has been talk 
of using the country’s well-estab- 
lished system of public libraries as 
outlets for films but this is the first 
large-scale attempt to do the job. 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, points out that the new 
service will not get under way until 
the next fiscal year, in July. 


PROJECT PROGRESS. 
The long discussed Federal Film 


NEWS 


Library construction project for 
Suitland, Maryland is making its 
way slowly through the legislative 
halls. The House Public Building 
and Grounds Committee now has 
the proposal under consideration. 


ANFA YEARBOOK 

The Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
Association, the trade association of 
16mm commercial distributors, has 
just published its first yearbook. 
The usefulness of the Yearbook ex- 
tends far beyond the membership 
of the ANFA since it includes lists 
of 16mm producers, manufacturers 
of visual equipment and accesso- 
ries, commercial and educational 
film libraries, and, most useful, an 
“Audio-Visual Who's Who” which 
lists the names and addresses of 
some 1,000 persons in the non- 
theatrical film field. 

The Yearbook contains numerous 
articles, including one by W. F. 
Kruse on the censorship future of 
the 16mm film, one by Bertram Wil- 
loughby on the operation of film 
libraries, and others dealing with 
16mm films in Army training and 
morale programs, subject specialist- 
producers, and articles on equip- 
ment, projection, etc. 


NEW WEEKLY 

As we go to press another indi- 
cation of the fact that there is life 
in this field appears—the new 
16MM REPORTER. According to 
its Foreword, “Its aim will be to 
foster and encourage creative tal- 
ent wherever it may be — to dili- 
gently report all phases of activity 
in this ever-growing, great industry 
— to aid and assist in all endeavors 
which improve and increase the 
narrow film’s usefulness.” 

The new weekly’s offices are at 
545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 17. 
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(Continued from page 2) 

This is our purpose in enrolling 
students who never intend to turn 
professional. We refuse, however, 
to give the students purely techni- 
cal training. We insist that they 
understand the social and political 
implications of the documentary 
film, that they understand not only 
the How but the Why. They learn 
that the documentary film is an in- 
strument of great social importance, 
that it must be used for better liv- 
ing and the better understanding of 
problems of our society, that it is a 
fighting weapon. 

The program of the Institute de- 
veloped out of consideration for the 
non-professionals as well as the 
professionals. Thus all new stu- 
dents, who know nothing about 
film, go through the “Fundamentals 
of Film Production,” a lecture 
course in which the social impor- 
tance of the documentary film, as 
well as its technique, is explained. 
They go on field trips to a labora- 
tory, a cutting room, a recording 
studio. In this class they get ac- 
quainted with every step of pro- 


duction, from the planning of the 
film to its recording. 

At most class meetings guest lec- 
turers speak on the different prob- 
lems treated in the course: writing, 


’ directing, camera work, and edit- 


ing. Among the lecturers at the In- 
stitute have been Robert Flaherty, 
Lother Wolff, John Grierson, Roy 
Stryker, John McManus, Leo Hur- 
witz, John Ferno, Joris Ivens, Alice 
Keliher, Stuart Legg, Esther Berg, 
Irving Lerner, and Richard Griffith. 

Combined with this class is a 
screening course in which the 
latest and best documentary films, 
most of them not accessible in 
theaters, are shown. They include 
training films, commercials, educa- 
tional and political films. The eyes 
and minds of our students learn 
from these pictures and the short 
analysis presented by the instructor. 

This is as far as we go with lec- 
tures. From there we go directly 
into practical work, with seven spe- 
cialized courses and two experi- 
mental workshops. 

The workshop students produce 
a short picture themselves, or a 


Preparing To Film A Sequence 
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sequence of a picture, which they 
write, shoot, enact, edit and record. 
They are allowed to make every 
possible mistake and they learn 
through their errors. 

The Institute's specialized courses 
consist of two classes in documen- 
tary film writing, given by Philip 
Freund, former instructor with the 
Signal Corps; two courses in mo- 
tion picture photography by Daniel 
Cavelli, chief of the camera depart- 
ment of the Signal Corps; two 
courses in editing by Albert Har- 
burger, of the editing department, 
Signal Corps, and Angelo Ross, 
Coast Guard; and a course in docu- 
mentary film directing by Willard 
Van Dyke. The two workshop 
courses are conducted by the author. 

In addition to these classes, two 
courses in the use of the film are 
given. One of a general nature (by 
Albert Hemsing, head of the over- 
seas non-theatrical operations of 
the OWI) explains how to use the 
film, how to select it for your audi- 
ence, how to exhibit, to evaluate 
and to distribute films. And a more 
specialized course by Dr. Louis 
Goodman, formerly of the Division 
of Teaching Aids at Boston Univer- 
sity and the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center, is given to train 
teachers and educators in the utili- 
zation of film. 

Ail classes are in the evening and 
last two to four hours, over a period 
of fifteen weeks. Last term we had 
among our 350 students about 50 
veterans. It seems very likely that 
we shall have even more this term. 
Most of the letters which now reach 
the Institute asking for information 
come from veterans. The majority of 
these are men who have drifted into 
the movies during their years in the 
Service. Some were professionals 
before. The greatest demand is for 
brush-up courses, and second great- 
est to learn a little more about film 
in general. It was in consideration 
of this demand that we added the 
advanced courses in photography, 
editing and directing. 


‘ 


FILM COUNCIL OF 
NEW YORK 

The old documentary crowd was 
a scattered minority at the first 
meeting of the Film Council of 
N.Y., but they weren't worrying. 
For during the war they had made 


their point. They had proven that. 


the film form they were creating 
and re-creating was a dynamic fac- 
tor in self-government. It could 
teach; it could rally; it could pro- 
vide a common, if vicarious -expe- 
rience. Where Hollywood drama- 
tized, documentary was forceful 
and direct; where industrial pro- 
ducers perfected the nuts and bolts 
technique, the documentary work- 
ers told the nation about its peo- 
ple; the people about their aims. 
In the prewar days when docu- 
mentary was chiefly a theory in the 
U.S., it was difficult to teach it to 
film workers. There was not enough 
work going round for apprentices 
to learn by doing. Flaherty had no 
disciples; Strand, Hurwitz, Steiner, 
Van Dyke were doers rather than 
_ teachers, and during the long times 
between production they planned 
—and fretted. Jacoby’s valuable 
center at CCNY lacked the going 
projects for varied experience. 
What was needed, and what the 
war provided, was a great docu- 
mentary laboratory. Now, where 
there were hundreds, there are thou- 
sands who know something about 
this vivid method of education. And 
where most of them worked in N.Y. 
or Hollywood, now they are found 
all over the country. The scattered 
minority who heard Grierson make 
a speech, old to them, but new to 
many around the tables, know they 
represent a new force in America. 


LEADERSHIP 

The growing national recognition 
of the importance of the informa- 
tion film has broken what threat- 
ened to be an intellectual monop- 
oly. Leadership in the field has 
broken out of N.Y. and Hollywood. 


IN FOCUS 


It was the Washington Visual . 


Workers who saw the need of 
organization, and created the Film 
Council of America, and it took the 
FCA to set up the N.Y. Council. It 
was a group of people in the South 
who implemented their belief in the 
regional nature of film education by 
establishing the Southern Film Pro- 
duction Service. 

For years these southern county 
agents, teachers, and nutrition and 
health workers had been struggling 
with “nationally” produced films 
and getting nowhere. White rat ex- 
periments had no message for the 
natives of the hill counties, and the 
clipped commentary of northerners 
grated on the ears of Georgia farm- 
ers. Even the crews that, now and 
again, went south to film share- 
croppers, or Negro education, or 
workers, returned with material ad- 
dressed exclusively to northern 
audiences. And this was because of 
a difference in language and cul- 
ture as well as in point of view. 

The new Service recognizes the 
fact that the Information Film 
Audience is a high order abstrac- 
tion that refers to no reality. There 
are, instead, thousands of audiences 
ready to be reached, and perhaps 
influenced by what Arch Mercey 
likes to call target films. These less 
expensive productions, each aimed 
at a specific, limited audience, really 
give the medium a chance to dem- 
onstrate its effectiveness. And they 
cannot all be made in N.Y. or 
Hollywood. 

The regional unit fmay very well 
discover something else; that art is 
a local phenomenon. The rootless, 
free-floating Hollywood product is 
rarely, if ever, a work of art. But 
some of the films made by the new 
Service, rooted in culture and ne- 
cessity, may achieve the univer- 


sality of a film like Night Mail. 


GI PRODUCERS 


If N.Y. no longer leads, it still 
talks big, at least in VARIETY. 
Headlining, “FLY BY NIGHTS 
SNARL EDUC'L PIX,” and sub- 
heading, “Ex-GI Producers Seen as 
Menace,” Rita Hochheimer is quot- 
ed, we hope incorrectly, as saying 
that the present “mass-migration 
into the production field by ex-GlIs 
who had experience with training 
films while in service is a menace 
to visual education.” Later the arti- — 
cle notes that the GIs have “an ex- 
aggerated opinion of their own im- 
portance, so that they now think 
they can change the entire system 
and discard the ideas of educators 
with more than 25 years of expe- 
rience in educational pix.” - 

These GIs, who have had a 
chance to try out and perfect pro- 
duction techniques, had better 
change the system of “educational 
pix.” They constitute a great reser- 
voir of talent representing an in- 
vestment of millions in taxpayers” 
money, to say nothing of the years: 
put in by the men and women them- 
selves. Whether they are ex-GIs or 
not is of small importance. What 
counts is their know-how, and to 
toss that away casually because 
their ideas “menace” intellectual 
vested interests would be a crimi- 
nal waste of human talent. 


Nor are we unduly impressed by 
the results of the 25 years of expe- 
rience. There has been, of course, 
the pioneer work of Keliher, Dale, 
Findlay and a few others. But the 
general average of achievement is 
not nearly as high as the medium 
deserves. If it were, the relatively 
progressive NY City school sys- 
tem would be spending more than 
$50,000 annually on films, out of its 
budget of $138,000,000. We hope 
the “menaces” will go into research 
and utilization as well as produc- 
tion; and that they will influence 
the future instead of doffing their 


(Continued on page 14) 
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From The Pale Horseman 


THE PALE HORSEMAN (1945) — Pro- 
duced by the Office of War Informa- 
tion, 18 min., sound, black and white. 


The. Pale Horseman shows the unique 
contribution the film can make to under- 
standing. For it brings to its audience the 
terrible reality of war's aftermath. We 
have read about it, we have been told 
about it; but we have failed to grasp 
it. Words can not convey what is be- 
yond human experience. One brief air 
view of a bombed-out city shows how 
little we have understood the phrase 
“every building gutted.” 

This film makes the simple statement 
that health is international when the Pale 
Horseman is riding. And the Pale Horse- 
man is pestilence, disease; not created by 
our enemies, but carried unwittingly by 
our friends. The returning soldier scratch- 
ing typhus-infected lice is as potentially 
dangerous as a pre-atomic blockbuster. 
The half-starved refugee scooping water 
near a burst main may be as harmful as 
his recent German captor. 

Since the Pale Horseman thrives on 
ignorance, his enemy is the scientist, 
working in white silence in the laborato- 
ries of the world, and carrying his knowl- 
edge into the field in test tubes and in 
the minds of his fellow workers. Even the 
Army helps to spread this information, 
for disease is no respecter of persons. 
Malaria in the Pacific and typhoid in 
Italy are military problems, American 
problems, global problems, and concern 
both the Army and UNRRA. 

That is the film’s simple statement. But 
the statement is set in the context of post- 


war misery in Europe and Asia, and 
much more than the health story is im- 
plied. No one who sees his old clothes 
replacing the rags that have covered the 
skinny bodies of people all over Europe 
will wear his new clothes with an easy 
conscience. And no one, seeing mothers, 
with no roofs over their heads — not even 
a floor on which to rest, nursing their 
newborn infants, will doubt that there is 
a new world coming, and that it is his 
duty to see to it that it is a good one — 
not only here, but everywhere. ’ 

The makers of the film show human- 
ity and the individual in a nice balance 
so that we always remember that the 
sufferers are people like ourselves, and 
that there are 200 million of them, cut 
loose from their homes, their native vil- 
lages, towns and cities; whatever their 
race or religion, surely the wandering 
Jews of our time. The music, which 
underscores emotionally the terror of the 
wanderers and brings pity to the audi- 
ence, is appropriately absent where white- 
coated scientists or dark-coated admin- 
istrators are working far from the scene 
to solve the terrible problems..- 

If The Pale Horseman shows the unique 
contribution the film can make, it shows 
equally that the film can not make it 
alone. Twenty minutes is too little time 
to give to a realization of world misery. 
In the theater the emotions aroused by 
the film may well be lost in the excite- 
ment or comedy of the films that follow. 
In classroom, club, union hall or grange, 
unless some talk, some action follows the 
screening, the emotion may be worse than 
lost; it may be satisfied. The film gets us 


From Now — The Peace 


THE INTERNA 


very close to reality. The community must 
provide some way of our doing some- 
thing about it. 

No distribution plans have been an- 
nounced for The Pale Horseman but it 
should be widely seen. You paid for it 
— ask your film library to get it for you. 

DS. 


NOW — THE PEACE (1945) — Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 20 min., sound, black and 
white. 


The non-theatrical release (Brandon 
Films, Inc.) of the Canadian Film 
Board’s Now — The Peace comes at a time 
when many are wondering how long the 
recently won peace will survive the shrill 
international cat-calls. Assuming that to 
be a problem that can be solved only by 
widespread understanding of the issues 
involved, material for popular education 
on world organization will be found in 
the Canadian film. 


Through a brief examination of events 
after the last war with emphasis on the 
objectives of Wilson and their similarity 
to present objectives, the film makes clear 
that more than good intentions and an 
abhorrence of war are necessary to make 
an international organization for the en- 
forcing of peace function properly. Fail- 
ures of the League of Nations are shown 
in the Mukden incident, and the Ethio- 
pian and Spanish wars. 


With the pitfalls plainly marked, the 
film proceeds to point out how the peo- 
ple of Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton 
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From Food — Secret Of The Peace 


TIONAL SCENE 


Woods expect to avoid them. The plan 
to have the enforcement of peace in the 
hands of the few big powers is presented, 
but the arguments pro and con are not 
gone into. Great emphasis is placed on 
ine United Nations Organization’s eco- 
nomic plans. Through its operations, the 
film says, trade warfare will cease and 
each country will grow what it is best 
suited to grow. This practice is defended 
as the only solution to the age-old prob- 
lem of adequately feeding the peoples of 


the world. Even in peacetime two-thirds _ 


of them have always been hungry. 

The presentation of the facts in the 
economic sections of the film as well as 
in the previous security section is great- 
ly aided by the use of symbolic anima- 
tion. While the symbols don’t really tell 
a great deal in themselves they do act to 
reinforce the narrator's words which carry 
the important information. The symbols’ 
superiority to the usual generalized news- 
reel shot is striking. 

The last part of the film deals with the 
international financial machinery worked 
out at Bretton Woods. Neither here nor 
in any other part of the film is there. an 
attempt to explain doctrines in any de- 
tail. Rather, the method followed has been 
of posing the problem and making a per- 
suasive statement of the official solution. 

From the picture one is apt to get the 
impression that everything is really go- 
ing along pretty well. Wilson and his 
friends bungled their chances and the 
world has done a lot of bleeding in the 
last six years, but everything is back on 
the tracks now. Of course, as anyone who 
reads the newspapers even casually knows, 


everything is not all right. But in a 20 
minute film it is difficult to treat all the 
things that are wrong as well as the prin- 
cipal things that are right. The producers 
chose to tell a simple positive story. 

The film is lively, presented on a good 
literate level, and deals with a subject 
which is going to be important whether 
we want to think about it or not. The 
inevitable differences with its official point 
of view will make it an excellent stimu- 
lator of discussion. 

J.D. 


FOOD — SECRET OF THE PEACE — 
Produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada; distributed by Brandon 
Films; 17 min., sound, black and white. 
The National Film Board’s “World In 

Action” films are always timely, and this 

quality has been at once their greatest * 

asset and their greatest drawback; in or- 

der to get the film out while the subject 
is hot the film is not so much produced 
as it is edited, out of available newsreel 
and combat footage. But in this instance, 
Food — Secret of the Peace has, in its 
non-theatrical version, benefitted by the 
six months’ waiting period between the- 
atrical and non-theatrical release. In re- 
editing the film to give it an American, 
rather than a Canadian slant, all of the 
original defects—choppy sequences, blur- 
ry soundtrack — defects usually associ- 
ated with rush jobs, were overcome. 
Food — Secret of the Peace ties in 
neatly with the coordinated efforts of 

President Truman’s famine emergency 

committee to promote voluntary restric- 

tion of civilian food consumption. 


From The Pale Horseman 


The film begins with VJ] Day, showing 
happy people waving flags, eating suc- 
culent steaks, and buying nylons. The 
commentator points out that while every- 
one thought that scarcity was past, it was 
just beginning in Europe. Shots of Euro- 
pean refugees returning to their devas- 
tated farms and foodless cities follow, 
scenes of almost empty stalls in the mar- 
kets with crowds fighting for the privi- 
lege of buying; queues of hungry people 
waiting for scraps from our GIs’ mess; 
black markets and police raids; food riots; 
bombed-out railroads; flooded farm lands. 
The commentator points out that some 
hungry people are. muttering that they 
had more food under German occupation. 

Peace can be built only on friendship, 
says the narrator, and after freedom from 
want has been secured for the people of 
Europe. By limiting food supplies at home 
and sending men and machines to repair 
damaged transportation and farm equip- 
ment, the people of North America can 
make a real contribution toward lasting 
peace. And it is up to North America — 
the U. S. and Canada—for the other 
great food-producing nations are unable 
to help because of floods and drought. 
Food, concludes the narrator, no less than 
freedom, is the secret of our peace. 

A well conducted discussion-trailer fol- 
lows; and although the group is obvi- 
ously Canadian, the questions and answers 
are equally applicable in the United 
States. The film closes as the discussion 
leader turns to the unseen audience and 
says, “We've raised and answered some 
of the questions. Now it’s your turn.” 
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IN FOCUS Continued 


hats to the past. If visual education 
developed aggressive scientific lead- 
ership, the full employment of 
every one of them would not meet 
the demand in schools alone. 


FILM ECONOMICS 


With everyone from Henry Ford 
to John Grierson talking about it, 
the time has come to bring the 
sponsored film in education into fo- 
cus. Maybe it will contribute to 


full, and even expanded employ- . 


ment. Maybe it will lead to wide 
use. Maybe it will result in the pro- 
duction of important films. And 
maybe it will do none of these 
things. Whatever its potential it is 
’ here to stay, and it ought to be 
candidly examined. 

There is no doubt that the best 
documentaries of the last 25 years 
were produced under sponsorship; 
of government and industry in Gt. 
Britain; and of government, indus- 
try and foundations in the USS. 
And now that the war has built up 
audiences, there is again no doubt 
that the next quarter century will 
see sponsors making more and bet- 
ter films available. The advantages 
of generous production budgets and 
practically free distribution and ex- 
hibition make sponsorship attrac- 
tive to producer and educator. 

The disadvantages are less obvi- 
ous, but they should be noted. In 
the first place, they make the in- 
vestor so nervous that he puts his 
money in oil or motors instead of 
films. For between him and interest 
on his investment he sees catalogs 
full of free films, and the bad habit, 
on the part of the consumer, of get- 
ting his visual education — such as 
it is—for nothing. If the investor 
overcomes his nervousness and 
helps set up an organization, he is 
likely to push it into the industrial 
field as a hedge. Or he may shout 
that the market is so overcrowded 
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that newcomers should be kept out. 

Perhaps we are wasting our tears. 
After all, the investor doesn’t have 
to put his money into films. Let's 


- look at the consumers — schools, 


colleges, clubs, union locals. They 
must be getting what they want 
under sponsorship, and from the 
dribble of films for sale or rent, or 
Miss Hochheimer would not be 
backing the status quo and trying 
to keep the information film from 
growing. Do consumers get what 
they want? Well, if you belong to 
a club or a union, try to find a film 
for your next discussion meeting. 
Or go to any of the commercial or 
educational film libraries and try to 
work out a year’s program on some 
subjects in which your club is in- 
terested. No, the consumer is not 
getting what he wants; he just takes 
what he can get. And his habit of 
taking what he doesn’t want be- 
cause it’s free discourages the in- 
vestor from trying to meet his need. 

What about the film maker? 
Sponsorship and advertising are 
keeping the larger old-line compa- 
nies busy. But in terms of talent 
available there is a tremendous 
amount of unemployment. OK, 
then; why not promote bigger and 
better sponsorship? That, in effect, 
has been Grierson’s message. 

The answer to that is that it is 
bad economics. It is no discredit to 
the sponsor that he is an undepend- 


“able supplier of films. He has other 


fish to fry, and films may not always 
help fry them. This year his public 
relations money goes to a series on 
geography; but since the distribu- 
tion and exhibition of his films cre- 
ates no new funds directly, he is 
likely to spend his public relations 
money next year on Fred Allen. 
Anyone who feels that the Govern- 
ment is a more dependable sponsor 
is respectfully referred to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Con- 
gress of the U.S. in 1943 and 1944. 

Good economics involves a flow 
of films from producer to distribu- 


tor to consumer, and a flow of funds 
in the opposite direction. That pro- 
motes use and employment, and 
makes funds available for promot- 
ing more use and more employ- 
ment. And it encourages the small 
producer with an idea to make a 


film and take a chance on financial 


return. In such a market the spon- 
sored film would create no special 
problem. For it would cover only a 
small portion of the field, and would 
be used only by people who really 
wanted it. There would be no dan- 
ger, as there is now, of sponsors 
meeting the text needs of school 
systems. And there would be no 
reason to discourage any trained 
worker from entering the field. 

What is wanted then, is not a 
set of regulations for sponsors, but 
a new attitude on the part of the 
user of films. Certainly he wants 
sponsored films properly labelled. 
And he wants equivalent screen 
time given to opposing points of 
view when tax-supported institu- 
tions exhibit sponsored films. But 
more than that, the user must re- 
spond to a realization of his respon- 
sibility with a method of fulfilling 
it. The method is the same one by 
which educators have assured them- 
selves of a great variety of text- 
books, reference works and pam- 
phlets. First the film user must 
know what he wants. Then he must 
pay for it. Maybe he can’t look a 
gift horse in the mouth. But he will 
examine the teeth and tail of the 
one he plans to buy. 


NOTE 
FILM NEWS is consolidating 
February and March in this issue 
in order to allow for the publica- 
tion of a special issue during the 


summer. 
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DISTRIBUTION THE ARMY WAY 


By ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 


Wartime Patterns May Well Serve as Models 


for Peacetime Documentary Film Distribution 


I" FACING the staggering problem 
of getting hundreds of training 
and. orientation films and combat 
bulletins to Gls all over the world 
the Army worked out distribution 
patterns which may well serve as 
models for the peacetime distribu- 
tion of documentaries. Since my 
own experience was in the Italian 
theater, I shall present that in de- 
tail, instead of generalizing. 

In our theater, key locations 
were chosen and film exchanges set 
up. We had one Class A exchange 
—the supply center and location of 
the basic film library. Equipment 
parts and prints of all films were 
kept here, to be shot out to the 
subsidiary exchanges on demand. 
Apart from that, the A library op- 
erated like any of the four Class B 
exchanges, stocking all films for 
which there might be a demand in 
that locality, and carrying a main- 
tenance team for projector repair. 
Working out of the Class B ex- 
changes were a number of Class C 
exchanges, small three-man affairs 
with a limited, but basic stock. 
Other titles were available to them, 
as needed, from the nearest B li- 
brary, or, if necessary, from the A. 
All exchanges carried, in varying 
quantities, a line of 16mm _ projec- 
tors. Where equipment warranted 
it, 35mm prints were stocked, but 
no 35mm equipment. As an exam- 
ple of the capacity of one of these 
exchanges, our Leghorn office, 
servicing the rear echelon Peninsu- 
lar Base Section, maintained 30 
projectors on the line and a film 
stock of approximately 900 titles. 
With these machines (and, of 
course, the projectors owned by in- 


dividual outfits), we turned out 
about 2500 shows a month—each 
title is a “show’—to an aggregate 
attendance of more than 750,000. 
With four such offices, each doing 
approximately the same amount of 
business a month, and the strate- 
gically located C’s, you get some- 
thing like distribution. 

Can such a system be organized 
for documentary distribution? It 
seems to me to be completely prac- 
tical. Applying the same principles, 
three well-placed exchanges could 
be set up in the United States—B 
libraries in, say, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. C libraries 
could be added, their locations de- 
pendent upon the source of the 
demand. Each. exchange should 
carry a line of projectors, a main- 
tenance team, equipment to serv- 
ice films, a small screening room. 

The films themselves, of course, 
would come from those most anx- 
ious to see their films distributed. 
To have all said films made avail- 
able through one source—and a 
source that has the interest of the 
documentary film as its sole reason 
for existence—is a dream that the 
documentalists have had for years. 

The advantages of such a scheme 
are almost immediately apparent: 
Three organizations produce films 
on progressive housing. At present, 
anyone interested in such films 
would have to go to three different 
agencies for prints—providing, of 
course, that he knew of their ex- 
istence in the first place. As a re- 
sult, instead of using three films, he 
would probably use one. And not 
necessarily the best one at that. A 
central film library would bring all 


these titles together, would bring 
forward films that might not other- 
wise be used, would keep potential 
film users up-to-date on titles not 
yet listed in source catalogs. 

And the importance of a line of 
projectors is something that can 
not be stressed enough. The Army, 
it would seem, has made a 16mm 
projectionist out of almost every- 
one. It’s certainly true, at any rate, 
that there are now far more com- 
petent projectionists than there are 
projectors available—and far more 
groups that could advantageously 
use projectors than have them. As 
long as the distribution of 16mm 
film is limited to those organiza- 
tions that own projection equip-— 
ment, the audience for document- 
ary is artificially restricted. 

Nor should the screening room 
be overlooked. A screening is the 
best—if not, indeed, the only—way 
to convince a potential film user 
who has, perhaps, come in for a 
single title that there are other per- 
tinent titles available. More than 
that, no film can be used intelli- 
gently until it has been previewed 
by the person who intends to use 
it. And finally, the screening room 
can be made available to . small 
groups, boards and committees in 
a convenient place to see them. 

Ambitious though this program 
is, the number of people involved 
is not necessarily great. In Italy 
there were seven men in each B li- 
brary; actually, it could be staffed 
by as few as four: an office mana- 
ger and film booker, someone to 
work on the films, a projector main- 
tenance man, and a combination 
projectionist, instructor and repair- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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SCORING FOR THE FILM 


By JACK SHAINDLIN 


Producers’ Insistence on Sure-Fire Formulas Results in 


Superficial Scoring Which Destroys Many Subtle Picture Values. 


LTHOUGH a hundred musical di- 
working independently 
on a score for the same motion pic- 
ture would turn in a hundred dif- 
ferent treatments, most of them 
would fall into what I call the “Max 
Steiner” formula. It is a thematic, 
somewhat obvious treatment, not 
unlike the technique inherited from 
silent pictures when the pit orches- 
tra accompaniment consisted main- 
ly of themes—one for the hero, 
another for the villain, and still 
others for every leading character. 
Of course, the clever and lush or- 
chestrations of today, combined 
with intelligent composition, make 
this type of score acceptable and 
even agreeable. Such superficial 
scoring is not due to lack of crea- 
tive talent and ingenuity among 
Hollywood composers; rather it is 
the producers who insist on sure-fire 
formula treatments. I believe this 
rlestroys many subtle picture values. 

If one sees soldiers marching it 
is as redundant to employ a march 
in the background music as to flash 
a title upon the screen, “They Are 
Marching.” The audience knows 
they are. How much more effective 
it would be to use rhythmic drum 
beats with the melodic or harmonic 
patterns suggesting the emotional 
context. Are they marching into 
battle or coming back from one? 
If victory bas been achieved, what 
wis the cost? All these and many 
other factors should be taken into 
account in scoring. 

Music is used in motion pictures 
for dramatic statement and yet 
there are times when the most ef- 
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fective use of music lies in its com- 
plete absence. Recently I saw a 
feature film with the usual slick 
Hollywood music. In one of its most 
dramatic scenes, a girl was search- 
ing for her lover. The action took 
place in a large house of some ten 
or twelve rooms. She ran from one 
room to another and the audience 
knew that in one of these rooms the 
body of her lover would be found. 
The music was building suspense 
and when the door of the “murder 
room” was finally opened, the cli- 
max was reached with an eerie 
“shock” chord. It was the usual 
treatment of such a situation and 
not inadequate. However, I could 
not help thinking how much more 
effective it might have been if the 
climax had been attained before 
the door opened and the disclosure 
had taken place in absolute silence. 
During the war those of us who 
scored factual films discovered op- 
portunities for unusual or subtle 
scoring of a kind far different from 
story-film scoring. Instead of the 
ready-made dramatic situation to 
be stressed or echoed in music, we 
had to discern dramatic values im- 
plied by the film. Especially in films 
cut from stock scenes, the music 
unifies and moves material that 
often has no other element to give 
it pace and color. Sometimes in my 
scoring of March of Time films I 
replace an effective piece of music 
with one less dynamic to avoid di- 
verting the attention of the audi- 
ence, as I believe background mu- 
sic in this type of picture should 
be felt rather than heard. 


Since the March of Time is a 
topical subject keyed to latest de- 
velopments, the usual time allowed 
for the preparation of the score is - 
two or three days and major changes 
are often made within a few hours 
of recording. Twenty-four hour ses- 
sions of continuous work are un- 
avoidable in such cases and the 
dawn of the March of Time record- 
ing day finds all available tables, 
eouches, and waste baskets used for 
sleeping space by weary orchestra- 
tors, copyists and assistants. 

While makers of feature and doc- 
umentary films have long since 
learned the value of music, the 
abuse of background music in in- 
dustrial shorts is scandalous. One 
producer of an industrial film 
showed me his budget which listed 
the following items: 


Story treatment $750.00 
Stock shots 985.00 
Studio costs, etc. 14,700.00 


After countless other items I de- 
tected the following: 


Music sound track 75.00 


Thus the music cost in this film was . 
less than one-half of one percent 
of total production cost. 


The other day I attended a screen- 
ing of this film. It was a competent 
job of picture-making and its final 
scenes depicted a giant office build- 
ing. It was the climax of the pic- 
ture and was supposed to represent 
the triumph of man over adversity, 
etc. Instead of surging inspirational 
music, it was accompanied by a 


Robert Weede, Metropolitan Opera Star, waits for cue from Jack Shaindlin. 


noisy, strident, trite march which 
probably had been recorded eight 
or ten years ago for some far dif- 
ferent purpose. This inappropriate 
music blunted the effectiveness of 
the entire film. Why a production 
costing over $20,000 should be made 
characterless by a cheap sound 
track is a mystery to me. It is too 
absurd to be called economy. I at- 
tribute it more to short-sightedness. 


Lately, however, there has been 
an encouraging trend toward ‘spe- 
cial scores in industrial films. Even 
though an original score demands 
a great deal of thought, time, and 
imagination, and carves a respect- 
able slice out of a modest budget, 
most progressive producers have 
learned that it is worth having. 

However, it is not yet the millen- 
nium and many pictures must still 
be made with “canned” music. Ed- 


ucational films and others usually 
made on very low budgets need not 
abandon music but must avoid the 
major pitfalls of the canned score. 
The least we can ask is that music 


which is distracting, irrelevant, or’ 


otherwise opposed to the purpose 
of the picture be kept out. It is bet- 
ter to use only the few appropriate 
transitional phrases or effects and 
to drop the rest than to keep an 
undercurrent of discordant sound. 


The ever-increasing audiences for 
concert music on the radio and in 
concert halls, and the phenomenal 
sale of classical phonograph rec- 
ords indicate a rapidly growing 
awareness of good music in Amer- 
ica. Movie-music is a genre all its 
own but the evidence points to tre- 
mendous elevation in standards, es- 
pecially in the information film, 
where its role is so exacting. 


(Continued from page 15) 
man. One maintenance man can, 
without difficulty, keep up a line of 
a dozen machines; two can handle 
up to 30. The initial three ex- 
changes, then, need not necessarily 


involve more than a dozen men. 
C libraries, the smaller branches, 
in Italy had a staff of three: a 
booker, a man to work on the films, 
a repairman-projectionist. 
(Continued on page 19) 


PEOPLE 


ROSALIND KOSSOFF, formerly with 
the National Film Board of Canada, heads 
the New York office of A.F. Films, Inc., 
distributing French documentaries in both 
16 and 35mm. 


WAN CHIA-PAO, Chinese playwright, 
who is interested in the impact of social 
problems on the Chinese family system, 
is in the U.S. to study motion pictures 
and radio. Wan’s official host is the State 
Department. 

RALPH FOSTER is taking a year's 
leave of absence from the National Film 
Board to set up a similar service in 
Australia. 


IRVING JACOBY, JOHN FERNO, 
WILLARD VAN DYKE and HENWAR 
RODAKIEWICZ bring together talent of 
unusually high quality in the newly or- 
ganized Film Affiliates. 

HANS BURGER, back in the US. 
after helping to operate a secret radio 
station during the war, plans to return to 
Europe as a film maker. 


JACK SHAINDLIN, whose article ap- 
pears on page 16, is a free lance musical 
director for the major studios in the East. 
His work includes recording, supervision 
of scores, and direction. He was music 
consultant to OEM before it became 
OWI, and is at present in charge of music 
for March of Time. 


DAVID GOODMAN, author of the 
Film Strip Survey story, is editor-in-chief 
of the Audio-Visual Department of Popu- 
lar Science Publishing Co. He was with 
the Army Air Force Training Aids Divi- 
sion; New York Board of Education; and 
Young America; and contributing editor 
of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


JAY I. BOXER is Executive Director 
of the Fort Greene Industrial Health 
Committee. He has been active in the 
fields of public health and welfare since 
1936. 


NEWTON E. MELTZER, who re- 
viewed “Three Abandoned Films,” is a 
writer and recording director for Para- 
mount News. He has done scripts for 
Caravel Films and Industrial Arts Pro- 
ductions. 


ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER (“Distri- 
bution The Army Way”) was a Film 
Distribution Officer with the Signal Corps. 

Photos on pages 1, 2 and 10 are by 
ARTHUR and BETTY REEF. Cover 
picture is from Sweeney Steps Out, filmed 
by JOSEPH KRUMGOLD and HEN- 
WAR RODAKIEWICZ for the New York 
Zoological Society. Photo is from the 
Museum of Modern Art collectiton. 
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FILM STRIP 
UTILIZATION SURVEY 


By DAVID J. GOODMAN, Pu.D. 


AAF Finds Lack of Skill in Film Strip Use. 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the 
use of film strips in the Army 
Air Forces was recently completed 
by the Training Aids Division in 
order to determine current prac- 
tices and conditions relating to the 
use of film strips and to get the re- 
actions of those who used them as 
a basis for suggesting ways and 
means of improving the different 
aspects of the film strip program. 

The survey was to be fact-finding 
rather than evaluative, data being 
secured from both instructors and 
Training Aids officers, but with a 
far greater proportion coming from 
the instructors who were “on the 
firing line” and much closer to the 
problem. Two specially devised 
questionnaires were used — one for 
each group. The questionnaires 
were revised before general use as 
a result of pre-testing. 

The questions were directly re- 
lated to actual utilization and 
brought out opinions on the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the various 
training aids, criteria and practices 
in the selection and integration of 
film strips with courses of study, 
and quality of film strips. The sam- 
pling covered all major Air Forces 
subjects, programs, geographic 
areas, and commands. 

Forty-three AAF Training Instal- 
lations in 21 states were visited, 
representing more than 10% of all 
active AAF main bases, sub-bases, 
and auxiliary fields concerned with 
training. A total of 1,716 instruc- 
tors’ questionnaires and 38 Train- 
ing Aids officers’ questionnaires 
were returned. All of the latter were 
used in the final tabulation, while 
only 1,500 of the 1,716 instructors’ 
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questionnaires were considered ac- . 


ceptable for use in the final tabu- 
lation. Two hundred and sixteen 
returns contained insufficient infor- 
mation or were incorrectly answered 
and were consequently eliminated. 

The answers to the question- 
naires were tabulated into two sep- 
arate sets of data — one for the in- 
structors’ returns and the other for 
the Training Aids officers’ returns. 

The positive findings were: 

1. Although only a limited num- 
ber of film strips were specified as 
course requirements, many more 


were used for their training value. - 


2. Film strips were used in every 
phase of the teaching pattern, with 
the greatest number being used in 
detailed teaching of subject mat- 
ter and the least number used for 
orientation purposes. 

8. The majority of instructors and 
Training Aids officers rated the in- 
structional quality of the film strips 
used as fair or better. Over 1,000 
suggestions were submitted for the 
improvement of the strips from the 
teaching point of view. 

4. The majority of instructors re- 
quested the preparation of over 800 
new film strip subjects to meet the 
needs of their program. 

5. The majority of instructors 
who used film strips stated that 
they used accepted teaching tech- 
niques in the presentation of film 
strips, including: preview of strip 
and preparation of lesson plan; 
proper orientation of students prior 
to the showing of the strip; allow- 
ance for discussion during showing 
of strip; proper follow-up work; etc. 

6. At least half of the instructors 
expressed a desire for instructors’ 


guides and suggested that guides 
accompany film strips. 

7. All bases were stocked with 
an adequate number of film strip 
subjects, projectors and screens. 

Some of the adverse findings on 
the subject which require special 
consideration are: 

1. The majority of instructors and 
Training Aids officers did not have 
adequate training or experience in 
the use of film. Anything less than 
six months’ experience with the me- 
dium in either civilian or military 
careers and/or having taken civil- 
ian or military courses in visual 
aids, was considered inadequate. 

2. The film strip was the least 
used of all the training aids, while 
the most widely used aids were the 
three-dimensional local construc- 
tion devices. 

3. Nearly 60% of the instructors 
reported having no knowledge of, 
or not using available film strips. 

4. The principal reason for the 
non-use of film strips was that they 


_ were not written into the lesson 


plan or course of instruction. 

5. Although the instructional 
quality of film strips can be meas- 
urably improved, there was no evi- 
dence that its non-use was due to 
any weakness of the film strip as 
an instructional medium. 

6, These aids — local construc- 


- tion devices, AAF devices and train- 


ing films — were, in the opinion of 
Training Aids officers and instruc- 
tors, the most effective and most 
popular of all the training aids. The 
film strip was not considered in- 
effective but only less effective than 
the three-dimensional manipulative - 
devices and the sound motion pic- 
ture with its interest-holding ap- 
peal. The film strip, forced to com- 
pete with more interesting types of 
aid, suffered by comparison. 

7. The poster was considered less 
effective and less popular with the 
students than the film strip. 

8. There was no one systematic 
method of informing instructors of 
new film strip subjects. 


: 


(Continued from page 17) 

All of which brings us to the not 
unimportant question of money. I 
am convinced that, once estab- 
lished, such a system of exchanges 
would soon become self-supporting. 


Income would be derived from: 
a fee for distribution of the print, a 
fee for distributing a film with pro- 
jector, a fee for projector rental, a 
fee for use of the screening room. 
Actually, there are several other 
lucrative sources — 16mm _ feature 
distribution, projector repair, pro- 
jector and equipment sales — but 
any of these would commit the ex- 
changes to a commercial policy that 
might not be in the best interest of 
documentary distribution. 


The question must also be an- 
swered as to just what films would 
be handled in these exchanges. 
How far into the field of spon- 
sored films would it be advisable to 
go? It’s the old question of where 
does documentary end and where 
do sales begin, but the answer to 


that question will have a lot to do. 


with the nature of such a system 
of exchanges as is here proposed. 
It would also determine relation- 
ships with commercial distributing 
firms and it is essential that such a 
relationship be established. 


The fact is, though, that even 
now there is a large body of per- 
tinent films, produced during the 
last ten years, lying idle because 
there exists no aggressive distribu- 
_ ting agency to see that these pic- 
tures go on doing the job for which 
they were made. Such films, duly 
re-examined for content, could form 
a necessary backlog for the ex- 
changes. Certainly present produc- 
tion alone could not sustain them. 


As to immediate financing, a 
foundation grant or the formation 
of a straightforward commercial 
organization by the film makers are 
possible alternatives. Distribution 
isn’t the happiest job, but right now 
it’s the most necessary one. 


LETTERS 
Dear Sir: 

When a really eminent publicist like 
Raymond Moley predicts that home movie 
entertainment will make such serious in- 
roads that “America’s independent thea- 
ter exhibitor . . . will be left out in the 
cold,” the 16mm projector manufacturer 
and filn librarian might be expected to 
stand up and cheer — but in fact he does 
nothing of the sort because he does not 
want this to happen and does not believe 
it will. Assuming that Moley’s interesting 
and thought-provoking interview is an ac- 
curate picture of his view, his thesis 
seems to be that the theater man’s cus- 
tomers will stay home because “you can 
entertain yourself better at home than in 
the theater,” and that the only remedy is 
to turn 16mm booker on the side to eke 
out a dwindling livelihood. 

The basic relationships of the motion 
picture industry run counter to any such 
development, for Hollywood production 
is based from the start on the premise. of 
large and growing box-office income. Fur- 
thermore, in return for the very modest 
admissfon charge a motion picture the- 
ater provides not only several hours of 
new, currently-publicized motion pictures, 


excellently projected, but also a glamor- - 


ous and comfortable social center where, 
for millions of our population, attendance 
one or more times a week is virtually a 
“must” in the pattern of American liv- 
ing. The convenience of home movies is 
offset by the fact that film rentals still 
cost considerably more than admission to 
the neighborhood theater, pictures are 
considerably older, and, once the novelty 
wears off, the home movie lacks the social 
glamor of a well-managed theater. 
Theatrical exhibition is an important 
and profitable business. If 16mm home 
showings actually posed the sort of threat 
that Moley envisages, his prediction that 
the 35mm industry will “absorb” the 
16mm would follow the line of attempted 
destruction of the infant competitor, 
rather than participation in its develop- 
ment. Actually, the non-theatrical field, 
of which the home market is only one 
sector, supplements and expands the 
movie theater's function to the latter's 
benefit. Through the showing of 16mm 
films more people become movie-minded, 
and the urge to see good current films in 
the theaters becomes greater, not less. 
“There will be theaters in the future, 
of course,” Mr. Moley conceded, “just as 
there now are public libraries” — is this 
really the proper analogy? As a matter of 
fact there is more similarity between a 
lending library for books and one for 
16mm films, whereas the theater itself is 
more akin to the cleverly-promoted mass 


private book sales. Private book buying 
and public library patronage have not 
worked to put one another out of busi- 
ness; on the contrary, each has grown, 
partly, as a result of the growth of the 
other. So it is with theater and home 
movies, even if the original analogy is a 
bit strained. 

The harm that is done by over-enthusi- 
astic prophecies and dire warnings of 
doom is that, if taken too seriously, ele- 
ments that really have parallel interests 
may take to fighting each other, to their 
mutual detriment and to our social loss. 

Cordially, 
William F. Kruse 
Dear Sir: 

In his interview in the Dec. °45 issue 
of FILM NEWS, Mr. Raymond Moley 
lays great stress on commercial produc- 
tion and distribution of 16mm film. He 
even says, “Private enterprise must decide 
what kind of product should be shown, 
because private enterprise only will be 
able to produce economically these edu- 
cational pictures,” and again, “I don’t 
think any Government picture is as good 
as a film made by a private company.” 

A great many people in the 16mm 
field would disagree with this opinion. 
As a matter of fact, many of the great- 
est documentary films were produced by 
the Government. Many others, such as 
The City, and the ERPI classroom films 
were produced and distributed by non- 
profit organizations. At the present time 
the financial returns in this field are so 
uncertain that it is primarily organizations 
motivated by other than financial gain 
who are active in the field. 

As Mr. Moley himself pointed out, no 
medium of communication is as forceful 
or as effective as the screen in establish- 
ing attitudes of concord or creating uni- 
versal understanding. This carries a clear 
implication of the need for large-scale 
production and wide distribution of films 
whose aim is the creation of such under- 
standing and concord. From our war ex- 
perience, it was found that only govern- 
ment agencies could command the finan- 
cial and technical resources to do the job 
well with the limited financial return 
obtained from this type of film. 

Therefore, I believe that we can ex- 
pect to see the greatest advances in the 
documentary and educational field to be 
made in the future by government agen- 
cies in close cooperation with related pri- 
vate non-profit organizations. Commercial 
producers and distributors will continue 
to concentrate on entertainment films, 
which have the lowest production costs 
and the greatest returns, as in the past. 

Sincerely, 
John S. Atlee 
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WANTED: HEALTH FILMS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


By JAY I. BOXER 


production at mini- 

mum cost is even more impor- 
tant in times of peace than it is 
under wartime conditions, because 
production contracts are no longer 
written on a cost plus basis. Man- 
agement, and not Government, must 
absorb the losses due to inefficien- 
cies or waste of manpower. The 
stift competition in the peacetime 
market together with price ceilings 
and increased labor costs will call 
for economical, efficient and unin- 
terrupted production. 

In order that production may be 
unhampered by the absenteeism of 
key workers caused by accidents 
and illness, or by a lowering of 
their efficiency because of poor 
physical condition, leading indus- 
trialists are giving increased back- 
ing to health service in industry. 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser, medical con- 
sultant to the National Association 
of Manufacturers, reporting on his 
survey of 2,000 factories, noted that 
health programs reduced occupa- 
tional disease, accidents, absentee- 
ism and labor turnover. And not 
the least significant of his findings 
was that in 83% of the factories, 
health activities had a good effect 
upon labor-management relations. 

Health education is essential to a 
good program, and one of its most 
effective tools is the health film. 
Few educational devices are so 
readily acceptable to the worker, 
yet this is the one least used. 

There is a discouraging dearth of 
good health films suitable for indus- 
trial audiences. This may be due to 
a lack of suitable sponsorship for 
such films. True, several voluntary 
and Government health agencies 
have undertaken the production of 
health films, but because of the 
handicap of insufficient funds, few 
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of merit have been released. 

Commercial sponsorship could 
provide good health films. But, al- 
truistic as any commercial sponsor 
may be, he cannot without some 
justification authorize the expendi- 
ture of the large sum necessary for 
such a project. The only justifica- 
tion would be the advertising pos- 
sibilities. Here again is a snag. 
Would advertising in health films 
be acceptable to those responsible 
for their dissemination and use? 
Product advertising is definitely out 
of the question. No reputable 
health agency would be identified 
with or handle such a film, no mat- 
ter how worthy the product. 

However, there are possibilities 
in institutional advertising. There 
should be little if any objection to 
a good health film produced by a 
national advertiser expressly for 
some national health agency, the 
subject matter of the film identified 
with the interest of the agency, and 
carrying the credit line that the film 
was produced by XYZ Company for 
the ABC Association in the interest 
of better public health. 

Even this type of advertising, 
however, can never provide ade- 
quate coverage of all the important 
health subjects. Films on nutrition 
have always been available because 
sponsors could easily “star” the 
vital role of their products, such as 
milk, citrus fruits and bread. Films 
on vision, hearing and foot hygiene 
readily find sponsors because they 
lend themselves to the promotion 
of glasses, hearing aids and shoes. 
But what of the more important 
and less stressed areas of heart 
disease, mental hygiene and diges- 
tive disorders, to mention a few? 
Health educators recognize the im- 
portance of a continuous and well- 


rounded health education program 
if any headway is to be made. They 
cannot begin to build such a pro- 
‘gram with the present lack of films. 

This brings up the question of 


whether a_ national advertiser 
would be willing to sponsor a film 
not in any way identified with his 
product. If such advertisers were 
found, it would be necessary to co- 
ordinate their health film produc- 
tion in terms of current health 
needs. This would assure adequate 
coverage of the entire health field. 

Another possible solution is a co- 
operative venture whereby sub- 
scribing industrial firms would meet 
the costs of film production on a 
membership fee basis — the fee in- 
suring the subscriber prints for 
showing in his plant. 

Even if there were an adequate 
supply of suitable health films, 
there would still be an equipment 
problem in smaller plants, which 
are often not in in a position to pur- 
chase or rent necessary projectors. 
Although for these smaller plants 
there exist thousands of official and 
voluntary health agencies which are 
willing to organize programs of 
health education for the workers, 
the agencies also suffer from a lack 
of projection equipment. The New 
York State Committee on Tubercu- 
losis and Public Health supervises 
the health activities of 62 local units 
in cities and counties outside of 
New York City, and of these 62 lo- 
cals, only half own projectors. The 
Bureau of Health Education of the 
New York City Health Department 
owns only five projectors. National 
advertisers might well make out- 
right gifts of projectors to recognized 
health agencies, asking suitable 
public acknowledgment in return. 

Health education in industry is 
important to the whole community, 
but it is doubly important to indus- 
try. Whether financed by coopera- 
tive buying or the gifts of national 
advertisers, the demand for indus- 
trial health films exists, and that 
demand must be supplied now. 
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YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH (1945) 
sound, 14 min. — Produced by Realist 
Film Unit for the British Ministry of 
Information. Distributor: British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Sale $24; rental $.75. 
The importance of healthy teeth in the 

health program and the part that 

good diet, one of the foundation 
stones of good health, plays in 
dental health are well brought 
out in this film. Good tooth struc- 
ture as a prerequisite for tooth 
health is stressed at the begin- 
ning of the film, which shows the 
prospective mother consulting her. 
physician, the fact being suggest- 
ed rather than stressed that the 
baby’s teeth begin to form at that 
time. The care of the mother’s 

The story moves on to the nurs- 

ing baby and growing child. 

Dietary information is presented 

in general terms and considerable 

emphasis is given to thee role of 
fruits at the end of the meal for 
their cleansing effect. By contrast, the 
tendency of sugar and jam to stick to the 
teeth and then ferment is indicated. 
The child’s first visit to the dentist for 
examination and cleansing of the teeth as 

a psychologic means of dissipating the 

fear of later visits for fillings is well done. 

The contrasting results of proper dental 

care and of neglect are demonstrated. 

Finally the selection of a toothbrush and 

the method of its use are presented in a 

way that should be easy to follow. This 

rounds out the story of tooth care as com- 
monly prescribed by dental authorities. 

Setting, lighting of scenes, and acting 
are of the highest quality. The children, 
especially, do a remarkable job. The ani- 
mation which shows, among other things, 
the eruption of the teeth, is well done. 


Criticisms of the film are minor. The 
importance of milk and cod liver oil as 
nutrients during pregnancy is rightly 
stressed, but an orange juice concentrate 
is presented as the source of Vitamin C. 
Where oranges are available they are 
usually preferred because of general food 
value in addition to the Vitamin C. From 
the dental as well as other health stand- 
points, it is to be regretted that cod liver 
oil was not recommended for children as 
well as for pregnant mothers. Other 
classes of essential nutrients might he 
indicated more specifically than is done. 

Regarding the eating of apples, oranges 
and raw vegetables, the emphasis today 
is on the nutritive value of these foods 
as tooth protectors rather than on their 
cleansing qualities stressed in the film. 


Selection of the toothbrush as shown is 


as tooth protectors rather than on the 


REVIEWS OF 
HEALTH FILMS 


From Your Children’s Eyes 


enamel of the teeth as stated and soft 


ones art not very effective in tooth cleans- 


ing. The method of using the toothbrush 
that is presented is good but a later meth- 
od is generally taught in this country. 

Films of the quality of this one will 
make American producers of educational 
films look to their laurels. 

John Oppie McCall, D.D.S., Director 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic 
EMPLOYING BLIND WORKERS IN 
INDUSTRY (1945) sound, 17 min. 
INSTRUCTING THE BLIND WORKER 

ON THE JOB (1945) sound, 17 min. 
Produced by Caravel Films for the U. S. 
Office of Education. Distributors: Sale, 
Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza; Bell 
and Howell, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago 13; and Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, about $24.00; rental, Bran- 
don, Bell and Howell, $1.50. | 
Designed primarily for training the su- 
pervisory personnel of industrial plants, 
these two films are nevertheless of inter- 
est to anyone dealing with handicapped 
persons. They have as their goal the more 
effective use of available manpower. To 
accomplish this requires not only the ex- 
position of new thinking and descriptions 
of specific techniques, but also the com- 
bating of fixed ideas and long-standing 
prejudices. For example, when consider- 
ing employment of the blind one is likely 
to think in terms of a very limited num- 


-ber of activities traditionally associated 
_ with that impairment, such as weaving 


or chair-caning. In contrast, EMPLOY- 


“ING BLIND WORKERS shows con- 


vincingly how a trained blind person can 


enter confidently into the complex activi- 
ties of a modern machine shop and, with 
proper introductory mstruction, success- 
fully undertake a regular production job. 
The job extensively illustrated is opera- 
tion of a drill press, but brief shots are 
also included of persons performing a 
number of other jobs, quite va- 
ried in nature. 

In the companion film, greater 
emphasis is placed on specific 
methods which should be fol- 
lowed in introducing a new work- 
er to a job so that he will under- 
stand thoroughly what he is do- 
ing, know the safe paths of move- 
ment around the machine, and 
develop a routine of orderly mo- 
tions to avoid fumbling or waste 
of time. The competent instruc- 
tor is patient and thorough, and 
relies on encouragement rather 
than criticism. These same prin- 
ciples are equally valid in break- 
ing in any new worker, so it is 
emphasized that the problems of 
instructing the blind and the sighted are 
essentially the same. 

Together, these films undue’ the rec- 
ognized fact that when properly trained, 
placed, and oriented, persons usually re- 
garded as handicapped can and do equal 
or surpass the average industrial worker 
in all the important factors such as quan- 
tity and quality of production, absentee-. 
ism, safety, morale and cooperation. 

John Cummings 
New York State Education Dept. 
YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES (1945) 
sound, 20 min. Produced by Realist 

Film Unit for the British MOI, Dis- 

tributors: Sale, BIS, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York 20, $24; Rent, BIS 

and College Film Center, 84 East Ran- 

- dolph Street, Chicago 1, $.75. 

YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES présents 
the subjects of anatomy of the eye, how 
the eye works, causes of nearsightedness, 
and childhood diseases of the eyes and 
their cure, with extraordinary skill typical 
of British documentary films. The struc- 
ture of the eye is demonstrated in a 
unique manner by using an orangé and 
likening its structure to that of an eye. 
The ase of blackboard drawings is en- 
lightening as well as engrossing to adult 
and school child alike. Other parts of the 
film demonstrating the application of home 
eye remedies, and procedures in the eve 
clinic are equally attractive. 

Photography and content of this film 
are excellent. It is suitable for both school 
and adult audiences. 

Isobel Janowich, 


National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness 
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DeREN is a poet, dancer, 
and musician who has recent- 
ly settled on the film as the art form 
in which she can be most creative. 
In three brief abstract films, first 
shown publicly at the Provincetown 
Playhouse last month — Meshes of 
the -Afternoon (1943), At Land 
(1944) and Choreography for Cam- 
era (1945) — she has demonstrated 
great artistic integrity and a re- 
markable gift for cinematic inven- 
tion. Her experiments, wholly out- 
side the ordinary fiction, educa- 
tional or documentary film, stand 
in the same relationship to them, I 
believe, that poetry does to prose. 
“I am fascinated,” says Miss Deren, 
“precisely by those aspects and 
methods of cinema which are as yet 
undefined and rarely exploited. I 
am concerned with it as a creative 
art form and so I have tried to work 
as an artist, independently of all 
the terminology, methods and insti- 
tutions already established.” 
Meshes of the Afternoon was 
made with the cooperation of her 
husband, Alexander Hammid. It is 
a vigorous, evocative and frequent- 
ly astonishing excursion into the 
manifold layers of the mind of a 
would-be suicide. Together Miss 
Deren and Mr. Hammid conceived 
the film, which is acted by Miss 
Deren, and splendidly photo- 
graphed by Mr. Hammid; and it is 
the unique flow of this psychotic 
adventure, against an overpowering 
succession of beautifully imaged 
backgrounds, that articulates and 
synthesizes her cinematic idiom. 
Of the three films, Choreography 
for Camera, I believe, is the most 
completely realized. It opens with 
a majestic, slow panorama of a 
wood. The figure of dancer Talley 
Beatty is suddenly discovered 
among the trees at some distance 
from the camera. Continuing this 
slow pan around the circle, the 
dancer is again seen, in each posi- 
tion closer and closer to the cam- 
era, and in successive. stages of the 
spiral movement. Now Beatty is 


-. THREE ABANDONED FILMS 


By NEWTON E. MELTZER 


The Film Can Be Used as an Art Form 
as Shown in Three Brief Abstract Films. 


» 
From Choreography for Camera 
. 
; From At Land 


picked up close to the lens, and as 
he whirls away we see that he is 
dancing in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art’s Egyptian Hall! The 
dance continues in a mad pirouette 
that seems unbearably sustained. 
Suddenly with a graceful step he is 
in an apartment, carrying on the 
movements with perfect fluency. 
Another bound and he is outside — 
against a background of a high cliff 
overlooking a river, with the sun 
low in the sky. His next leap: seems 
to defy gravity and is a close shot, 
so that only the moment of actual 
flight is seen: a magnificent floating 


‘leap that could exist only on film. 


Clearly, Miss Deren has dis- 
pensed with the formal limitations 
of the ballet stage or conventional 
motion picture set (which, at best, 
now adds only spatial area to the 
dance), and has evolved a new 
choreographic concept, one that 
stems from the camera’s mobility 
and versatility and her own editing 
principles. The whole process is 
used, not to distort, but rather to 
amplify the dance figures beyond 
anything possible within the three- 
sided oblong of the stage or set. 


This film lasts just three minutes. 

At Land, made with Mr. Ham- 
mid and the additional technical 
assistance of Hella Hamon, sub- 
tends a much broader field of ex- 
perience than the first two works. 
By ignoring space and time in de- 
tailing the commonplace, it achieves 
a magic super-reality in which the 
movements of one individual con- 
stitute the unifying device, not plot 


or external narrative or character 


portrayal. Like the others, it has 
no dialogue, music or sound effects. 
“If this film has a theme,” says Miss 
Deren, “it is the effort of the indi- 
vidual to relate himself to a fluid, 
apparently incoherent universe.” 
In it, a girl (Miss Deren) is 
washed out of the sea and toward 
a dead tree on the shore. She begins 
to climb it, and her climbing move- 
ments are interpolated into a strange 
banquet scene, in which the girl 
crawls deliberately along the length 
of the table, unnoticed by the talk- 
ative diners. She finds a chess game 
in progress (one man playing him- 
self), snatches the queen when no 
one is looking, and sees it disap- 
pear down a pothole in a rock 


From Meshes of the Afternoon 


formation on the beach. The chess- 
piece is washed along over rocks 
in a stream until we lose sight of 
it. But new discoveries await this 
modern Ulysses nearby. 

What matters here is not each 
scene’s objective content, but the 
emotional appeal produced by the 
cutting of each sequence; for in- 
stance, the contiguity of the shot of 
Miss Deren dragging herself along 
the banquet table, and a scene of 
her crawling through a jungle (this 
time of vegetation, not people), 
huge leaves brushing across her 
oblivious face. 

It may be argued that some of 
Miss Deren’s cinematic tricks false- 
ly presuppose a naiveté in the spec- 
tator. Her attempt in the latter film, 
for instance, to have you believe 
that the dead tree trunk she is 
climbing is much higher than it is 
in actuality, by photographing her- 
self climbing it, first at eye level, 
then at successively lower angles as 
she nears the top, is not consum- 
mated successfully. In Meshes Of 
The Afternoon, her device of shoot- 
ing herself climbing stairs from sev- 
eral different camera positions and 
distances may not convey the feel- 
ing of an endless flight of stairs that 
she would like to think it does. It 
seems as though Miss Deren has 
not yet gotten over her initial won- 
derment at the camera’s freedom 
of viewpoint and the spatial tricks 
that may be played in editing. 

But in her skillful transmutation 
of apparently meaningless events 
into the poetry of human under- 
standing, Miss Deren has succeed- 
ed notably. There is much yet to 
be said for this new talent ‘which 
has seen beyond the trammels and 
conventions of previous abstract 
films, and has avoided most of their 
pitfalls in realizing her objective 
honestly and forcefully — cinema 
as an independent creative art form. 

Prints of all three films may be 
obtained for rental or sale in 16mm, 
silent, blackand white, through Maya 
Deren, 61 Morton Street, NYC. 
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FIRST POSTWAR 
EFLA CONVENTION 


HE Educational Film Library Association will hold its first 
full-scale, postwar convention April 23-26 inclusive in 
Detroit, Michigan, it was announced by I. C. Boerlin, the 
Board Chairman. Registration headquarters and all sessions will 
be held in the University of Michigan Extension Division in 
Detroit, in the Rackham Memorial Foundation Building. 
Luncheon meetings will be held at the Wardell-Sheraton Hotel. 
The Program Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
James S. Kinder of the Pennsylvania College for Women pre- 
sents the program at this time which is almost in final form. 
All the principal speakers are assured, and only a few of the 
other participants on panels, etc., are still in doubt. 


Tuesday, April 23, Morning Meeting 
9:00 -10:00 Registration 
10:30 - 12:15 Opening General Session 
Welcome — Michigan Conference on Adult Education — Mrs. Loleta 
D. Fyan, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 
ALA — Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Library 
NUEA —F. C. Lowry, Extension Division, University of Tenn. 
NEA — Roben J. Maaske, Eastern Oregon College of Educ., LaGrande 
AAAE Lyman D. Bryson, Columbia Broadcasting System, N.Y. 
EFLA — I. C. Boerlin, Penn. State College, State College 
12 :30-1:45 Committee luncheons to be arranged by EFLA com- 


mittee chairmen 


Afternoon Meeting 
2:00-2:20 Opening EFLA Meeting 
Presiding, I. C. Boerlin, Chairman, Board of Directors, EFLA: 
Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Pennsylvania State College 
Program Explanations, James S. Kinder, Director of PCW Film 
Service, Pennsylvania College for Women 
2:20-4:00 Sectional Meetings 
a. Panel — “Administering and Financing the School Film 
Library” 
Leader, Edward B. Rogel, Acting Director of Visual Educa- 
tion, Central Washington College of Education 
Participants, Ford Lemler, Director of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Michigan; Leslie Frye, Director, Division 
of Visual Education, Cleveland Public Schools; Arthur 
Stenius, Coordinator, Department of Visual Education, 
Detroit Public Schools; H. L. Kooser, Director, Visual In- 
struction Service, Iowa State College. 
b. Panel — “Community and Non-School Use of Films” 
Leader, Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, Curator of Films, Cleveland 
Public Library 

Participants, Glen Burch, Associate Professor in Adult Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University ; Mrs. Aubry 
Lee Graham, Special Asst. to Librarian, The Public Library 
of the District of Columbia; R. Russell Munn, Librarian, 
Akron Public Library; E. M. Benson, Chief of Education 
Division, Philadelphia Museum of Art; Mrs. Esther L. 
Berg, N. Y. City Schools, Curriculum and Audio-Visual Aids. 

ec. Panel — “Educational Production of Films” 

Leader, Robert Wagner, Chief, Mental Hygiene Inf. Service, 
Dept. of Public Welfare, State of Ohio 3 

Participants, Paul Wendt, Director, Visual Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Henry E. Childs, Supervisor, Nature 
Study and Visual Education, Providence Public Schools: 
Lee Cochran, Director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Lowa 
State University ;: Thomas Carskadon, Chief, Education De- 
partment, Twentieth Century Fund, New York: Thomas 
Stowell, Assistant Director, Division of Public Education, 
New York State Dept. of Public Health, Albany. 

d. Panel — “Utilization of Recordings and Transcriptions” 
Leader, Norman Woelfel, Ohio State University 
Participants, Lillian E. MeNulty, Public Schools, Louisville, 

Ky. and others. 
4:05-5:30 General EFLA Meeting 

Presiding, W. A. Wittich, Director, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 

tion, University of Wisconsin 
Speaker, Gardner Hart, Director, Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, American Council on Education, Yale 
University “Undeveloped Areas in School Films” 

Discussion, Paul Reed, Director, Visual-Radio Dept., Rochester 
Public Schools, N. Y. 


Evening Meeting 


8:00 General Session 
Speakers — Norman Cousins; Archibald MacLeish 


Wednesday, April 24, Morning Meeting 
9:00 -11:00 Joint Session of EFLA and NUEA 
Presiding, I. C. Boerlin, Chairman, EFLA Board of Directors 
Panel — “Functions of a Center of Audio-Visual Aids” 
Presentation of Topic by Panel Leader, L. C. Larson, Direc- 
tor of Audio-Visual Aids, Indiana University 
Participants, David B. McCulley, Director, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, University of Nebraska; Glenn Jones, Direc- 
tor, Division of General College Extension, Washington 
State College; David Strom, Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Center, University of Connecticut ; Ernest Tiemann, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Visual Education, Pueblo Junior College ; 
.Abraham Krasker, Director, Division of Teaching Aids, 
Boston University; Jesse D. Brown, Director, York Film 
Library, York, Pennsylvania. 
11 :00-12:00 General EFLA Meeting 
Speaker, Luther H. Evans, Librarian, Library of Congress 
Discussion, V. G. Dameron, Director of Audio-Visual Aids, NEA 
+ 
12:15-2:00 EFLA Luncheon, Wardell-Sheraton Hotel 
Presiding, J. C. Wardlaw, Director, Division of General Exten- 
sion, University System of Georgia 
Speaker, Julien Bryan, Lecturer and Film Producer, Executive 
Director, International Film Foundation 
Wednesday Afternoon 
2:15-3:45 General Session Sponsored by NUEA 
Speaker, Virgil Jordan, Rutgers, New Jersey, “The Frame of 
the Future Educaticnal World” 
4:00-5:30 General EFLA Meeting 
Presiding, R. Boyd Gunning, Director of Extension Division, 
University of Oklahoma “Reports from Sectional Meetings” 
“General Discussion” 


Wednesday Evening 
8:00 General Session Sponsored by EFLA 
Presiding, 1. C. Boerlin 
Speaker, Julien Bryan 
Subject — The Film in International Understanding 
Thursday, April 25, Morning Session 
9 :00-12:00 Annual Business Meeting of EFLA 
Reports of Standing Committees 
Report of Board Chairman and Executive Secretary 
Special Problems for the Coming Year 
Constitutional Revision 


: 12 :30-2:30 EFLA Luncheon with Special Invitation to NUEA 


Members, Wardell-Sheraton Hotel 
Presiding, George B. Zehmer, Dean, University of Virginia 
Speaker, C. R. Reagan, Formerly Director of 16mm Film Divi- 
sion of OWI, now, President, Film Council of America 
Subject, “‘The Film Council of America” 


Afternoon Meeting 
2:15-5-«4) Conducted Inspection Tour of the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2200 Grand Blvd. Inspection of motion picture produc- 
tion and operation; chart and filmslide plant, special training 
devices produced for Army Air Forces and Navy. 


7 
6:30 Dinner — General Session — Michigan Night 
* 


Friday, April 26, Morning Meeting 
9:30-10:45 General EFLA Meeting 
Presiding, James S. Kinder 
Speaker, Tom Baird, British Information Services, London 
“Intercultural Relations Through Films” 
Discussion, David Strom, Director, Audio-Visual Aids Center, 
University of Connecticut 
11 :00-12:15 General EFLA Meeting 
Presiding, Edward Rogel, Central Washington College of Educ. 
Speaker, Mrs. John Flory, Executive Secretary, EFLA “The 
EFLA Film Evaluation Project” 
Adjournment at 12:15 
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CHECK LIST 


USE AND DIS- COLOR 
TITLE SUBJECT PRODUCER TRIBUTOR TIME B&W SPONSOR 
A HARBOR GOES TO FRANCE Prefabricated harbor British 15 min B&W National 
used in the invasion of Information Education 
Europe Services Association 
ASSIGNMENT TOMORROW The American teacher at Irving Jacoby (Write N.E.A.) 26 min B&W National 
work in the classroom and Education 
outside world Association 
7-minute trailer N.E.A. and its relation- Irving Jacoby 7 min B&W 
ship to state and local 
units 
BATTING FUNDAMENTALS Instructional film Coronet Coronet 1 reel color 
CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE BY Coronet Coronet 1 reel color 
FORM AND COLOR 
CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE BY in wildlife Coronet Coronet % reel color 
PATTERN MAKING 
CURRENT FLASHES Electricity is made to Jam Handy Jam Handy 11 min B&W 
work for us 
DATELINE TOMORROW Qualities and Characteris- § Jam Handy Alcoa 21 min B&W Alcoa 
tics of Aluminum finishes Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DIARY FOR TIMOTHY First six months of an British 40 min B&W 
English child’s life during Information 
the last six months of the Services 
war 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE Job opportunity films Burton Holmes 
RAISING 
HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS Basic principles of photo Jam Handy 
engraving 
HOW YOU SEE IT Why motion pictures move Jam Handy Jam Handy pe B&W 
JULIUS CAESAR One of ‘‘Famous Scenes Sidney Box- British : min B&W 
(Act 111 Sc 2—Forum Scene) from Shakespeare’’ series Orthis — 
vices 
Conversion of farm kitch- National Film National Film 
en into modern kitchen Board of Canada Board of Canada 
NEWSREEL NO. 9 Red Cross activities American ae nied 
Red Cross 
NURSING BEGINS AT HOME Everyday sickroom care American 30 min B&W 
Red Cross 
ON THE AIR Story of a radio program Jam Handy Jam Handy 11 min B&W 
PLAY VOLLEY BALL Instructional Association Films YMCA 20 min B&W 
PROGRESS REPORT 3 “magazine items’’ British 10 min C&W 
showing Britain dealing Information 
with postwar problems Services 
REALM OF THE WILD American wild life US Forest Service Castle Films 27 min color 
SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME Home safety principles Young America Young America 10 min B&W ' 
SIGHTSEEING AT HOME Television and how it YMCA General Electric 
works 
SPOT NEWS Transmission of photos by © Jam Handy Jam Handy 11 min B&W 
wire Institute on Vitamin 
STRANGE HUNGER Wilding Pictures Research in coop. 
with Food & Nutri- 
tion Section of the 
National Research 
Council 
SULPHUR AND ITS Preparation of three allo- | Coronet Coronet 1 reel color 
COMPOUNDS tropic forms of sulphur 
TELL IT WITH TELEVISION Story of a telecast Jam Handy American 30 min B&W American Central 
Centrai Mfg. Co. Mfg. Co. 
Connersville, Ind. 
TEN TRAINING FILMS ON US Office Castle Films 1&2 reels B&W 
PLASTICS of Educ. (FSA) 
THE WARBLE FLY AND Damage done by warble National Film 16 min color 
ITS CONTROL flies and control measures aero Board of Canada 
TIN FROM BOLIVIA Production of tin National Film Bureau of Mines 22 min B&W 
Board of Canada 
WE THE PEOPLES Story of the United Na- Young America Young America 10 min B&W 
tions Charter 
WHAT BIRD IS THAT? American bird life Bell & Howell Eell & Howell 3 reels color 
WHAT’S HAPPENED TO SUGAR Reasons for shortages dur- Robert Flaherty OPA & OWI film 11 min B&W OPA 
ing the war and why distributors 


they will continue 


Producers wishing to inform FILM NEWS of new productions should note the above format. 


|F you want to be actively _fpeveu “want to join hands 
represented in national de sr with other workers in this 


opments... 
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) |F you need help in the se- 


lection of suitable films for monthly 
purchase or rental... development 


STANDS READY TO HELP YOU 


|F you want to help promote 
the production of educational 


films made to meet the real 


ods a reality Juan 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASS'N, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me information regarding membership. 


e THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION @ 
mem Cvs. 4p 
a society ... eee of children and adults... 
SS 

visual field... 

|F you want the prom- 

ise of improved meth- 


